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EDITORIAL 


This particular issue of “The Fraternal” is almost historic. Inj 
order to conform to the new demands regarding the size of maga-| 
zines (and to take advantage of Post Office Preferred rates) we ares 
compelled, from our next issue, to change the size and shape of 
our quarterly journal. We certainly cannot afford the extra cost 
which we would incur in retaining this present format and we only) 
hope that all our readers will like our “fit-into-your-inside-pocket” 
issue which will reach your homes in July. 


| 


Mention of past issues gives us this opportunity to pay tributes 
to friends who have given innumerable hours of willing service to} 
“The Fraternal’ in former days. We specially salute the memory 
of our good friend T. Llanfair Cotes who, as Magazine Distributor. 
did a most demanding job which involved the despatch of over} 
3,000 magazines every quarter. In order to cover the work he had 
to address several hundred envelopes every week, and he willingly 
served the Fellowship in that way for many years. We thank God 
for such a devoted ministry to his colleagues throughout the world 
and would assure Mrs Cotes of our sympathy, and our gratitude 
for sparing him for this valuable service. And, whilst we think of} 
Ministers’ wives who have helped us in one way or another, may 
the Editor and his colleagues on the Board also express their} 
gratitude to Mrs Morris, the widow of our greatly loved friend} 
Sydney Morris? For a very long period of time Mrs Morris has 
helped “The Fraternal” and maintained useful links and contacts| 
through the despatch of magazines to various parts of the world.| 
She has now relinquished these responsibilities but we want her to} 
know of our sincere appreciation. The B.M.F. owes more to Sydney| 
Morris than we shall ever know, and his gracious wife shared 
eagerly in this aspect of his ministry to Ministers, 


) 


And now, to the future. Remember that it is your magazine.| 
We are told that no other denomination in Britain has a magazine 
of this size specially produced for its Ministers. Do help to main- 
tain and increase the effectiveness of its ministry by reading it, by 
telling us about subjects you would like to have discussed and, 
possibly, by writing yourself! We firmly believe that “The 
Fraternal” has an important ministry in the denomination. It can 
provide a forum for discussion of important issues and it serves as 
a vital link between Baptist Ministers throughout the world. Can 
you suggest ways of furthering its ministry? 
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INSTANT UNITY 


This is not prompted by the demand of a hectic or an im- 
patient age. It is not submitted as the possible product of a catching 
slogan, a clever gimmick or some newly devised expertise. These 
are from beneath; spiritual unity is from above. Nor does it exclude 
some vital constituents of the complete unity which we all should 
seek. Our disunities have built-in values centuries old. In their com- 
‘plexities they have eternal contents and temporary patterns and 
the analysis and assessment of these take time. Thus the scholarly 
and thorough-going work of the Faith and Order committee of 
the World Council of Churches merits our praise, patience and 
prayer. But these essentially long term projects do not preclude 
short term ones in which we all can share and share immediately. 

Moreover it must not be presumed that unity awaits some 
Official ecclesiastical take-over bid, some final merging of denomina- 
tions, an annexation of the hitherto detached administrations which 
will lose all identity and be subsumed under one monolithic con- 
trol. Such ideas are riddled with unexamined assumptions and 
unwarranted presuppositions. What is certain is that every 
christian in contact with other followers of Christ can day by day 
make some contribution to the unity for which Christ prayed. Such 
partial realizations of christian unity are important and immediately 
possible. 

The all-prevalent and penetrating spirit of ecumenism has 
disclosed and accentuated great theological differences among the 
members of Christ’s church. Our first reaction may be to strengthen 

ur own positions, build up new bastions of argument, till the 
differences constitute varying degrees of disunion in the Body of 
Christ. “You in your small corner and I in mine”. The ‘no man’s 
land’ in between may indicate different measures of detachment 
and antagonism, thus producing some amount of instant disunity. 
But a different reaction is possible and commendable. May not the 
recognition of differences constitute a call to examine the position 
of those who differ from us? Ignorance can serve no good purpose. 
Truth can never suffer from increasing knowledge. Here, then, is 
a step that can be taken towards instant unity. Study honestly the 
positions of those who differ from us. To refer to the Baptist scene, 
let those whose position is admirably stated in The Pattern of the 
Church read carefully the equally well-stated thesis titled Liberty 
in the Lord and vice versa and let all study carefully the Baptist 
Union report, Baptists and Unity. But, some will ask, is there not 
a danger in this? Yes there is a danger to foregone conclusions and 
entrenched prejudices but not to the seeker after truth. 
Such study should be undertaken on the assumption that 
differences need not beget division and that unity is not uniformity. 
In the instant unity of a real marriage each partner sheds a certain 
insularity; old differences are not eliminated but sublimated. The 
twain become one new man, Herein is an analogy of true christian 
unity. The twelve disciples of our Lord represented a great diversity 
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of background and outlook, ability and character. Jesus did nothin 
to reduce this diversity but He transformed it by subsuming it t 
a great spiritual objective. In the church of the New Testament one 
sees a rich diversity of gifts held in the unity of the spirit, 
apostolic days there were the Judaistic and Hellenistic christian 
and great were the differences between them but they were true t 
their one Lord, one faith, one baptism. One did not excommunicat 
the other, Dr. Headlam says: “For many centuries after th 
beginning of Christianity the Church presented to the world th 
aspect of real Unity. These were, indeed, separated bodies, but they 
were local and, compared with the great Church, insignificant*/ 
And in our own day, for the sake of uniformity are we to deman 
that the Quaker should adopt the rites and the liturgies of the} 
High-churchman or vice versa? Our Master has called us to mani- 
fest a unity he had with the Father before the world was. It was a 
unity in truth and fellowship, in service and love. And ever since} 
the world began it has shown an ever increasing differentiation 
manifesting an ever deepening unity. This should be the patterr 
of an ever reforming church, adopting a new tradition as a new age 
may require and abandoning or reforming it as another age may 
need but always according to the Eternal One who can make the 
soul of time His slave. 7 

Even with our differences we can be faithful to our Lord by 
our mutual respect for one another. One christian has the right to 
differ from another but not to sit in judgment on him or question 
his sincerity. He may cherish a different interpretation of the gospel 
from that held by the other but they both live, if they live at all, 
by the same gospel. Each should approach the other in humility 
and love. The attitude of Pope John XXIII has much to commend 
it. He said, “400 years of fruitless appeals to the Protestants, 900 
of fruitless appeals to the Orthodox, are perhaps demonstration 
enough that this is no way to reach our goal. It cannot be a matter 
simply of others ‘returning’, as though we had no responsibility for 
the split, as though we therefore had nothing to make good, as 
though it were not in the least up to us to go out to meet them— 
they, our brothers, lovers of Christ, our Lord.” + 

Unity does not exclusively await an ecumenical agreement, 
valuable as that be, nor could the acceptance of such an agreement, 
if reached, be enforced by the church or the state. As the church 
is ever reforming and truth is ever progressing, anything like finality 
here would ‘draw the circles premature.’ On this spiritual journey 
we may reach many junctions (451, 1054, 1517, 1662) but no 
termini. Moreover there are equally other important approaches to 
that ultimate unity. Here our insights and foresights are not gained 
by knowledge and logic alone. That which is born of the spirit is 
spirit. The very nature of our faith implies this. Our unity with 
fellow christians is derived from our unity with Christ. In this 


* The Doctrine of the Church and Re-Union, Page 174. 
+ The Council and Reunion. Hans Kung, Page 135. 
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. communion, service is as important and effective as belief. To serve 


with others is as magnetic an influence as to confer with them. As 
human need challenges christians of different denominations their 
reactions have much in common revealing a basic, though per- 
chance an undefined, unity. This may be revealed in a students’ 
march to raise funds for Oxfam, in the service of the Counsellors 
at a Billy Graham crusade or in the generous response of the 
churches to an appeal for the victims of an earthquake disaster. 

In the quest for unity we should be ready to recognise all 
intermediate stages as well as ultimate goals. The former should 


not be considered as competitive with the latter. In the World 
_ Council of Churches, the British Council of Churches, The Free 

Church Federal Council, the Temperance Council of the Christian 
_ Churches and the British Lessons Council, to mention only a few 


such councils, we have had for years a measure of real ecumenicity | 
without any assumption that there could be no more ultimate unity 


_ that would give new strength and meaning to every aspect of the 
_ mission of the church, for while the whole is more than the sum 


of its parts, it is nothing without them. This is a matter of immedi- 
ate importance to the various denominations and the interdenomi- 
national councils which they have constituted and in which for 


_ years they have enjoyed a most fruitful fellowship and found the 
_ means for effective joint action, impossible without such councils. 
_ With the advent of new developments in education and the various 
_ social services, the question arises, shall these great challenges and 
| Opportunities be met jointly or separately by the denominations. 
_ Here are wide open fields for christian action where our distinctive 


denominational features have little or no relevance, but where a 
united policy and joint action are a most urgent necessity. Particu- 
larly true is this when an effort is made to influence Parliament or 
the British Broadcasting Corporation or the Press, If the effort be 
made in the name of all denominations jointly it will be far more 
effective than if made by them separately. 

A similar problem presents itself in some of the new housing 
estates. Land because of its scarcity and cost must be carefully 
allocated. Readiness is shown in some cases to set aside one or two 
sites for the christian church. It would be foolish to contend in 
such circumstances that every denomination should have the right 
to a site. And even if that were granted, what a spectacle might 


- then be seen of several little causes each competing for a relatively 


small and mainly indifferent community. These are certainly special 
cases but surely they call for instant united action rather than no 
action at ali 

We are showing great concern for the ‘image’ of the church 
which the man of the world has. That image may be fair or un- 


- fair but what is more important is the fact that this shows us the 


kind of man to whom we have to address our gospel. The recogni- 
tion of this might well evoke the prayer, 

O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 
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This carries many implications. To refer to a small secondary 
one, our notice boards. Here we announce to the world what we are 
and in doing so we generally state only that which distinguishes 
us from other denominations. No reference is made to what we 
have in common with them and all would readily admit that what 
we have in common is much bigger and more important than that 
which distinguishes us from others. Would it be a dangerous 
innovation for all denominations to agree to declare themselves on 
the notice boards “The Christian Church”? In a bracket under- 
neath in small print could appear respectively (The Methodist 
Section), (the Presbyterian Section) and so on for the sake of 
clarity and honesty. Thus would we put first things first and 
second things second. 

Often holiday brochures commend to us what they describe as 
“Holidays with a Purpose”. This generally means the provision of 
an amenity additional to those necessary to a good holiday. Many 
diverse purposes can thus be accommodated. Some years ago 
I asked a French church leader if his church benefited greatly 
by visits from many christian tourists from other lands. “Alas”, 
he replied, “Very little, and I have known such groups 
go to shoddy and shady places of amusement”. He was not 


cynical nor excessively puritanical but he was aware, as 


christian visitors would not be, of the wonderful heartening and 
uplift his little church would receive by a visit from fellow- 
believers from other lands. Cardinal Bea, the President of the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, stresses this point in 
his book The Unity of Christians. “Each year,” he says, ““About 17 
million tourists come to Italy—what a different opinion of 
Catholicism those and non-catholics will take away with them if 
the Catholics they come into contact with have a deep and real 
religious life and, most important, are men of real humility and 
have a deep respect for others*”? Thus would they press tourism 
into the service of ecumenism. 

Although we are not of this world we are certainly in it and 
we are in it at a time of a momentous reformation. Change and 
decay belong to everything organic but these factors in our day 
have acquired a new depth and rapidity. A nation may be born in 
a day and eclipsed in a night. We are witnessing a new scientific 
renaissance; abundant evidence is seen of a Providence which is 
making all things new. Thus age-long procedures and traditions 
are crumbling with irrelevance. To many people the church seems 
just anachronistic, soon to be ‘one with Nineveh and Tyre’. But 
the Eternal which clothes itself with one form to meet the require- 
ments of an age, can divest itself of that form and adopt another 
relevant to a new age. The onus of discharging this task does not 
rest on any particular denomination as such but on the whole 
church. In this situation there is both opportunity and danger. The 
various sections of the church may unite in their appeal to and in 


* The Unity of Christians, Augustine Cardinal Bea, 60. 
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their service for those outside its borders and so manifest its unity. 

On the other hand an influential christian leader of the age, having 
grasped its ethos, having shared its outlook and having formulated 
an appropriate form of service, may articulate the gospel with 
Saving pertinence so that every man hears ‘in his own tongue’ the 
glory of the grace of God. Thus may this christian leader, in the 
,absence of a better option due to the rigidity of old church 
| traditions, gather round him his own detached community and 
become a modern Martin Luther, a Charles Wesley or a William 
Booth. So a cause of division would be made of an issue which 
could have furthered the unity of the church. 


The zeal for unity must never be allowed to neglect that which 
is to be unified. “All for unity” could be a mistaken slogan. What 
is a transport system without its means of transport? What is a 
work of art without its daubs of paint? What is a lovely melody 

/ without its notes of music? What is the unity of the Spirit without 
the fruit of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, etc? It is the contents not 
_ the connections of a unity which have prior significance and value. 
Moreover what unifying power have the various aspects of the 
fruit of the Spirit. Love is the most unifying force in the world. 
Marriage is but one expression of this power. Joy has a wonderful 
contagion bringing all within its range into its own happy elation. 
' Peace is the oil on troubled waters, the voice that bids all conflicts 
cease. These and other aspects are the fruit of the Spirit and with- 
out them the unity of the Spirit is non-existent. Very inconsistent 
is the man who is reserving his loyalty for the fully united church 
which does not yet exist and can do nothing for any of the 
denominations which are the only unities that do exist. 


The unity that we seek is a unity that we already possess in 
essence and in principle. The Divine forgiveness, the renewal of the 
Holy Spirit, which made us one with the Father has in like manner 

made all other believers one with God and consequently one 
with us, Unity is thus not an optional state a christian can accept 
or decline anymore than a man may rejoice in being the son of his 
father and repudiate being the brother of his sisters and brothers. 


To differentiate between the unity that we seek and the unity 
which is already ours may be difficult. It has been said that we are 
one ontologically but many existentially. But if we were to join all 
such relevant ponderous names they would all be too mean to 
denote that wonderful, transforming and sublime relationship which 
makes us one with God through the life and death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 


And the call to realize, make manifest, and deepen this unity 
comes everywhere and at every time. Say ye not then, to justify 
inaction, there are yet 12 years and then cometh 1980. “Behold the 
fields are already white unto harvest” and at our feet at this 
moment are gleanings that we may garner and which the Lord of 
the Harvest will not deem unworthy of a place in His final in- 
gathering, when He who “was wounded for our transgressions” and 
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“bruised for our iniquities”, who in His church was straitened in our 
lethargies and timidities and rent in our divisions, shall see the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied”’. 

T. G. DUNNING 


MINISTRY IN THE MID-SIXTIES 


I begin with a personal reminiscence. As a young National 
Service officer cadet in 1954, the most numbing experience I recall 
was my first sight of the unit assault course. Never having been an 


agile, fresh-air loving hearty, I was petrified. One of the obstacles 


was a “hen-coop”, a ten foot high structure having two planes set 
at about 45 degrees, and one was expected to run up one side and 
down the other, thence on to the next dreadful hazard. At my first 
attempt, desperately lacking in confidence, sure I could never sur- 
vive the ordeal, I in fact descended in ungainly fashion on the 
farther side, quite out of control, and sustained a nastily twisted 
ankle for my trouble. This saved me a day or two of “square- 
bashing”: but it wouldn’t do. At the point when I inwardly cursed 
myself for being a fool, told myself that I could do it and must, at 
that point I was able to deal successfully with the hen-coop. No 
more twisted ankles. 

My theme is want of nerve, and in particular, want of nerve in 


the ministry. Few of us will doubt the truth of the assertion that — 


the mid-sixties have seen great uncertainty and malaise amongst 
us. This has been iJlustrated over and over again in the years since 
my ordination in 1962. I take some journalistic examples. 

In February 1963 R. E. O. White, then of Borehamwood, 
wrote a short series of articles in the “Baptist Times” on the theme 
of ministerial dissatisfaction and the exit from the pastoral office 
amongst us. In the first article White produced statistics to show 
that the problem lay not so much in the recruitment of ministers 
but in the retention of them. What was it, he went on to ask, that 
caused 184 men in the years 1953-1962 to depart from the ranks 
of the ministry in largely unexplained fashion, and a further 121 
to leave for administrative or educational work. White came to 
the conclusion that a whole series of factors were at work, and 
contributed each in its way to the overall phenomenon. He listed: — 

a. a failure on the part of many churches to appreciate the 

work and problems of their ministers 

b.9a sense of futility and irrelevance on the part of many 

ministers 

c. the fact that the ministry as such had lost ground in the 

esteem of society in general 

d. the fact that an appreciable number of young ministers 

were palpably lacking in maturity and grasp at the time 
of their commetcement of the pastoral ministry. 
White, it seems, did not find that financial pressures contributed to 
the wastage rate. Was he being kind at the time of writing? What 
would he say on this score today? 
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A similar utterance came from the work of Eric Carlton, a 
former Baptist probationer minister, who conducted a sociological 
survey amongst probationers the results of which were published 
as an article in “New Society” in January 1965. I had myself been 
one of the 50 or so young men whom he had interviewed with a 
gigantic questionnaire. Carlton wanted to find out what the 
attitudes of probationers were, and the work was conducted as 
research for a thesis that was being carefully supervised by tutors 
at the London School of Economics. Carlton as good as said in 
letters to the “Baptist Times” that it was not a mere matter of 
academic interest for him to investigate the contemporary pro- 
bationer, but through his own experience of ministry in our ranks 
he felt involved with the widespread failure of ministry and the 
withering influences to which it was subject. His conclusion read: 


There is considerable wastage in the Baptist ministry, and 
it is believed that this is due largely to frustration and the 
need to find more satisfying routines. It is my contention 
that very many ministerial problems arise mainly from 
conflicts of role and uncertainty of function. 


No sure role, no place in the social structure, no prestige, doing 
nothing that lay people could not also do—the probationer 
minister was subject to all these forces and pressures. I quote 
further: 


When the respondents were pressed for a raison d’étre in 
the face of possible lay alternatives, there was no satisfac- 
tory answer. Their traditional routines were justified 
only in terms of training, time and their functions as co- 
ordinators of other men’s work, Perhaps there is no 
adequate answer, because they make no distinctive con- 
tribution to society. There is nothing which they do which 
could not be done equally well by trained amateurs. Is 
his task simply to echo and endorse the current values of 
society or is there something significant and prophetic 
still to be said? 
Carlton confessed to the “Baptist Times”, while answering the 
rather bitter things that had been said about him in that journal, 
that there might well have been a gap between the strict, statistical 
assessment of the evidence and his own interpretative comment. 
But I see no reason whatever to dispute the fundamental accuracy 
of his picture. What he found, he described. 


It is not only the Baptists who have suffered from this kind 
of malaise. The magazine “New Christian” often spotlights the 
issue; taking its examples generally speaking from the Anglican 
communion. It may be that the radical temper of this journal 
makes little appeal to some of us, and we should prefer the 
comforts of the evangelical weeklies and monthlies, But there is no 
doubt that we learn more from the critics than we benefit from 
being shored up by the faithful. I list three pertinent articles from 
“New Christian:” “Blame Conditions not the Strikers” (30 Dec. ’65) 
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‘Ministry in the Melting” by John Robinson (10 Feb. °66)—and 
“Exit Clergymen” (23 Feb. ’67). Each tells a story or expounds a 
view leading to the conclusion that the ministry is a shame and a 
shower and suggests that we had better flee from it for ever if 
we would be saved. 


The most interesting of the articles I mention is the last, 
because it is a personal testimony from a failed clergyman, one 
John Cotton, who deliberately set out to describe in this way the 
reason for his abandonment of the Christian ministry. Nothing in | 
what he says has anything to do with the traditional emphases of 
Anglicanism. What drove him out was a complex of a realisation 
that much theological instruction was irrelevant (“I let myself be 
seduced by a particular branch of recherche ideology which still 
goes by the name of theology . . . I fled from the stresses of 20th 
century adulthood and let myself be subtly indoctrinated in the 
medieval ethos of a theological college”), of the impossibility of 
discovering the true task of the ministry (“Il began to ask myself 
and my teachers what I was being trained for. They could give me 
no clear answer. But . . . I read that the clergyman’s job was to 
train the laity for their ministry . . . the implication was that I was 
being trained to train others in some ministry of which I had no 
experience . . .”), of the failure of any recent insights to achieve 
desirable results (I tried hard to succeed at the job. One by one I 
pulled out all the stops of the theological organ . . . every latest 
prescription for making my little corner of organised Christianity | 
come alive .. . It was only my theology which enabled me to 
persist in such self-deception. The consequence was a feeling of 
frustration, and deeper and deeper bouts of depression. My | 
colleagues were not able to help”) and of the sheer physical im- 
possibility of the task (“You were trained in theology. You received 
mere snippets of the social sciences at theological college, little or 
no guidance in the art of teaching, or of helping people with 
problems too great for them. And yet in spite of this you perjured | 
yourself by promising to care for an impossible number of souls. | 
Was it that you genuinely believed that the Holy Spirit would make | 
up for all your deficiencies?’’). | 


__ This acrid contribution clearly possesses a generic relationship - 
with the two other studies which we have glanced at. So we dare 
not say that it is negligible, unreal, dangerously overdrawn. 


The serious question for us is this: what keeps us in the 
ministry? it is a good thing to return in thought and prayer to one’s 
call and the deliciousness of it, but for all that we cannot sustain 
our spirits on memories, precious though they be. I was finally 
convinced of the rightness of my personal candidature for the 
ministry while sitting on a felled tree in a Thameside meadow 
near Wolvercote. But if the tree is finally cut up for someone’s 
fireplace, I still have to know why I am in the ministry now. It may 
be, of course, that merely to quote the kind of comments we have 
reviewed has the effect of a catharsis upon us. If ever we thought 
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we were wasting ourselves, the justifications of those who have so 
thought, and acted in consequence as they have done, might have 
the effect of keeping us from taking the same path. We might see 
ourselves in their analyses and confessions, but also realise we 
could not adopt their expedients. 

At all events, I for one, faced with the articles and the climate 
they portray, have to think clearly about my personal position. 
Why do I remain a minister? and I answer my own question in this 
fashion: 

i. theology is still vital, alive, enabling: men are still trying to 
comprehend the meaning of things and of themselves through the 
tissue of faith. But it is not easy. It is, in fact, a professional 
discipline which requires the labour of understanding to make it 
one’s Own, and communication to share it truly with others. Like 
all professional disciples, this one makes training, time, reflection 
and the opportunity for it essential. At college I was warned against 
“professionalism” in the ministry. This is nonsense. Theology is 
my professional competence or ought to be—and people need it. 
ii. pastoral disciplines are similarly difficult and demanding. In 
five short years of ministry—and doubtless with many shortcomings 
and false steps—I have comforted the sick, counselled the dying, 
shared the anguish of the bereaved, corrected the muddled, led the 
wayward back to a better way, helped the anxious, relieved the 
guilty, healed those who were sundered from others. There is a 
zest and a deep satisfaction from being thus privileged to share in 
others’ lives. But this too must be done properly. We dare not 
content ourselves with prayer and common sense in this depart- 
-ment. Pastoral care is no less a professional achievement than is 
theological study, and so must receive no less dedicated attention. 
iii. the service of the house of God, and thus preaching, are still 
a necessary means of grace. I know this. In the providence of God 
Ihave both experienced it as a hearer and been the channel of it as 
His minister. 

If for a further moment I may wear my heart on my sleeve, I 
have to say that it is because I believe in these three continuing 
features of my ministry that I remain in its exercise. Here lies for 
-me the rationale and justification of my work. I put these quite 
happily against the comments of the gainsayers and doubters. That 
we need to ponder such a rationale, and coldly itemize it too, is 
necessary if we are to resist the more or less insidious effects of 
portions of the ecclesiastical environment in which we find our- 
selves and carry out our tasks. 

But others put this far better and more winsomely than I 
have tried to do. Out of a great volume of letters written to “New 
Christian” against the spirit of the articles I mention and in glad 
defence of the Christian ministry I quote one from an Anglican 
clergyman working in a Kentish village. In its quiet confidence it 
forms a fitting conclusion to these thoughts. 

The shortage of ordinands is caused, I believe, because the 
clergy are constantly being told that they are fringe men des- 
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perately seeking a role in society, when in fact we have an exciting, 
exacting and sometimes frustrating, but very definite role. 
Ordination releases a man for the privilege . . . of being a 
man of prayer. He, with his people, can provide the praying heart 
for the community, he is called to exercise an incarnational ministry 
of word and sacrament and compassion to churchgoer and non- 


churchgoer alike, he does not have to seek frantically for his role _ 
in the social services, because he is called, for Christ’s sake, to | 


minister to the whole person. 
I am a parish priest in a new housing area where gods are 


many and churchgoers few, but people matter and they seem to — 


welcome the church’s concern and I have to confess that I am kept 
too busy to worry about my role in the community. Seven years 
ago I was happily engaged in commerce, but now in spite of the 
usual crop of parochial and domestic problems, I am a supremely 
happy priest thanking God for the joy of serving Him. 

I feel that there must be many Christians for whom the cali to 
be a minister of God’s word, sacrament and love is enough and 
more than enough.” 


E, Bruce HARDY — 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
IN EVANGELISM 
The problem of communicating the Gospel to modern man is 


a particularly pressing one. In an age of specialisation such as our 
own, we are witnessing a breakdown of communication between 


groups and sciences which once could use common categories of | 
thought on a common platform, The problem now is to find new | 


forms of inter-communication. So revolutionary does this rapid 
change appear to be, that many are convinced that we are passing 
through an intellectual crisis. As such it is felt that the Christian 
Church must re-orientate its theological thinking and adopt some 
new terminology in order to make the Gospel intelligible to the 
modern mind. 

Now in one sense this may seem to be just so much academic 
hullabaloo, but in actual fact it is a matter of real concern to all 
who are fired with evangelistic zeal. How can the Christian message 


be presented in order to make it tenable to modern man? The | 


problem is a profoundly practical one and affects every preacher 
worth his salt. Here the problem is not merely what method to 
employ in the presentation of the Gospel, it is the problem of how 
to translate the language of the Scriptures into the thought, 
language and experience of those whom we are seeking to influence 
and win for Jesus Christ. This must of necessity mean that when 
we bear witness to the Word of God, we do so with the Word of 
God adapted to the concrete situations in which our hearers find 
themselves. If the law of communication is to be observed, we must 
proceed from the known to the unknown, that is, we are to intro- 
duce the Gospel to our hearers where we find them, and then lead 
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them to the place where they, by the grace of God, ought to be. “If 
you want to teach Tommy Latin, then you must get to know 
Tommy too” is equally relevant to the preaching of the Gospel. 
This means—“I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some.” 


Few will deny that we are passing through a wind of change, 
but somehow I feel that all this talk about an intellectual crisis is 
sometimes a little bit overdone by present-day writers. We may well 
be living in a revolutionary age, but to say as one modern writer 
contends, viz. that the church not only has to meet a new intellec- 
tual, cultural and social situation, but also a new kind of man and 
woman, seems a bit far-fetched. This has raised a timely protest 
by another writer—“Would someone dispel this horrible murky 
darkness and tell me what the intellectual crisis is that I ought to 
be in”. If the present-day situation is a crisis, then the problem 
remains as old as the day in which the Gospel was first preached in 
New Testament times, and as new as my most recent attempt to 
bear witness to the saving power of Christ to my fellow-students. 
The proclamation of the Gospel creates a crisis, and the reaction of 
the hearers has not really changed through the centuries. When 
Paul bore witness to the resurrection at Athens, and the message 
of Mount Golgotha shook the foundations of the wisdom of Mount 
Areopagus, there were men even in that day who mocked, others 
who said “We will hear thee again of this matter,” and others who 
believed. The problem is not merely that man fails to understand 
the Gospel when it is proclaimed, but that he so often does. The 
fact that the Christian message is an embarrassment to man’s self- 
sufficiency, is reflected in his blind rebellion against it. 


The Gospel, by its very nature, creates a crisis wherever it is 
proclaimed, for it is “the power of God unto salvation”. It may well 
be, however, and here we must confess with shame, that we as the 
heralds of the unsearchable riches of Christ have often by our very 
presentation of it obscured its true glory and worth. As far back 
as 1906, Dr J. H. Jowett made a shrewd analysis of those who are 
unattracted to, or alienated from, the Christian Church. In the first 
instance there are those who never think of us, and to them we do 
not so much as exist. Secondly, there are those who have thought 
of us and as a result of their thinking have determined to ignore us. 
To them we are like exhausted batteries which can serve no useful 
purpose any more. A third group has, as a result of their thinking 
of us, been aroused to fierce and determined opposition. To this 
class the church is a perverse, nefarious, perverting influence, minis- 
tering to mental and moral paralysis—“a foul fungus souring the 
common soil”. No doubt the situation may have changed since Dr. 
Jowett made this telling observation, but the assessment has not 
lost its poignancy with the passing years. This remains a discern- 
ingly accurate summary of popular estimates of our Christian 
impact on the mass. If the “mass mind” has changed, could it not 
more accurately be said that the “bulk” of Christian witness has 
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changed, having lost the motivating force at the heart of its 
message. “If the salt has lost its savour . . .” Could it be that this is 
where the problem lies? 


In order to solve the problem of communication in the realm 
of evangelism, two distinct schools of thought are to be found, On 
the one hand there is the “Rewrite the Bible” movement inspired 
by Rudolf Bultmann, and on the other hand the “Back to the 
Bible’ movement of Karl Barth. As to the former movement, the 
common conviction and concern is that the New Testament must 
be demythologized and rewritten in the thought-forms of modern 
philosophy. The contention is that the Gospel message, as originally 
proclaimed by the New Testament Church, was clothed in the 
mythological dressing of Jewish Apocalypse and Gnostic Redemp- 
tion Myth. Though this was intelligible and acceptable to the world 
in which the early Christians lived, this out-dated scientific world- 
view is no longer acceptable, nor is it intelligible to modern thought. 


The anxiety to rewrite the Bible in the thought-forms of our 
age is a very definite spirit of our age. In this connection Helmut 
Thielicke has pointed out that the thought-forms of our present 
day are in themselves a revolt against God, and are therefore 
unworthy vehicles of the Gospel, and need to come, like modern 
man, in repentance before God before they can be used in the 
Kingdom, Furthermore, be it noted that the problem is not merely 
to do with those who cannot understand the supernatural, but with 
those who doggedly deny that anything supernatural exists. The 
revolt of modern man is seen not merely in his rejection of Christ 
dying for him, but in his refusal to believe that he is the kind of 
person who required this to be done to him. In short, man in his 
pride, refuses to be called a sinner. The problem lies not so much 
in the “myth” of the modern mind, as in the fact of modern man 
himself. The problem is not merely that of the modern mind, but 
that of the unregenerated mind “which receiveth not the things of 
God”. This is more than an intellectual crisis, this is a revolt of man 
in his entirety against the sovereign right of God. In such a case 
the problem is not solved by re-writing the Bible, for the Bible is 
rejected anyway, and is relegated to the scrapheap of antiquity. 


The “Rewrite the Bible’ movement tends to make man’s 
thinking the master of truth, whereas the “Back to the Bible” move- 
ment makes Truth the master of man’s thinking. Rather than 
getting lost in the mist of speculation, the task of evangelism is to 
rediscover the inherent message concerning the glories of Christ’s 
Peerless Person and the majesty of his Deathless Work, Here, too, 
we need to recapture the spirit of the New Testament in its ministry 
of evangelism in order that we may be effective witnesses of the 
saving power of Christ. In this way we will discover a number of 
significant features in the life of the early church which are of 
moment to us in our proclamation of the Gospel. In the first place, 
we will discover that the apostolic church refused to come to terms 
with the synchrestic religions and ideologies of its day. The great 
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attraction of Issis, Cybele, Mithra and the rest was their accommo- 
| dating spirit, These and a pantheon of gods could go arm in arm to 
| Rome and share their honours, but the lowly man of Galilee, 
raised in Glory, would tolerate no rivals. He was Lord Supreme, 
and Absolute in His Supremacy. The fact that the early Christians 
refused to recognise that there was any fellowship between Diony- 
-sius and Christ led to the great persecutions. Furthermore, what 
impressed the heathen was not the fact that the Christians were 
so like their own religions, but that they were decisively so different. 
The driving force behind their revolutionary belief was the fact of 
_ the Resurrection. This was the core of the Gospel they proclaimed; 
_it was the theme of every sermon; it was the master-motive of every 
_act of Christian evangelism. Not one single line of the New Testa- 
/ ment was written apart from the conviction that He of whom these 
things were being written had conquered death and was alive for 
ever. Here was a small minority, very often ignorant and unlettered 
men, but with such a deathless conviction they could turn the world 
_upside-down—and they did. 


In the light of such a message to proclaim, our impotence in 
_communicating the Gospel becomes all the more disturbing. Here 
-we have a glorious Book crammed full of rich and precious 
_ promises—yet we see so little fulfilment. We have a mighty soul- 
saving Gospel, charged with the energies of God, yet so few seem 
_to be saved. We have a Risen and Ascended Lord, and yet we see 
so little of His heart-rending presence manifested. All this we have, 
_and yet with such limitless resources we seem so powerless to meet 
the situation. Little, if anything of our witness is felt in the world. 
Techniques we have, gimmicks and gadgets, but so little of the 
dynamic of the Gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. 
It would seem to me that the problem may well lie with ourselves, 
_and the answer to the problem of the communication of the Gospel 
_may well be found in Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, in which he 
_confesses— 


(1) The limitations of his own human resources 
(I Corinthians 1: 26-29); 
(2) His absolute confidence in his all-sufficient message 
(I Corinthians 2:2); and 
(3) His utter dependence on the ministry of the Holy Spirit 
(I Corinthians 2: 4-5). 
“And my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; that 
your faith should not stand by the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God”. 

In the words of a modern writer—‘It must not be presumed 
that technique is the substance of evangelism. Mere methods, mere 
schemes, mere endeavours will not of themselves produce the 
desired effect, Without the tide of the Spirit they may prove as futile 
as the frenzied activism of Elijah’s rivals on Mount Carmel. ‘And 

‘they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their custom with 
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swords and lances, until the blood gushed out upon them. And as | 
midday passed, they raved on until the time of the offering of the 
oblation, but there was no voice; no one answered, no one heeded’ ”. 


JOHN N. JONSSON 


DOES STEWARDSHIP STIFLE SPONTANEITY? | 


Two women in the Gospels were expressly commended by 
our Lord for their generous giving. One gave “all that she had” to 
the Temple offering, as part of her normal religious duties (Mark 
12, 41-44); the other gave spontaneously, on the spur of the — 
moment, in an uncalculating response to the love of Christ (Mark — 
14, 3-9). There was a prodigality about both the widow’s mite and _ 
the woman’s alabaster box of ointment that appealed to our Lord, 
though they represent very different types of giving. The one was 
the responsible fulfilment of a religious obligation; the other, a 
generous impulse that arose out of the occasion. 


Most people now recognize that as a method of financing the 
vast work of the Church at home and overseas in these days, as 
well as fulfilling our obligations as Christians to many other needs, 
the method of casual, spontaneous giving is barely adequate; for 
in most people the generous impulse is too timid and infrequent to 
be relied upon. In any case, should the measure of a Christian’s 
giving be determined by an emotional reaction to some urgent and 
well-pleaded appeal? Ought we to be more responsive to the love 
of God when the church needs a new organ, or the hall has to be 
redecorated, and less responsive when the final instalment of the 
debt on the new buildings has at last been paid off? Should there 
not be some more objective standards that determine how and 
when a Christian should give? 


Over the past ten or twelve years the Christian Stewardship 
movement has sought to inculcate in the churches a far healthier 
(and more Scriptural) attitude to the use of money, with the result 
that a much more responsible and calculating approach to giving 
has been adopted by many church members. We love God because 
He first loved us; we give and serve sacrificially because of what 
He gave and is still doing for us. Christian Stewardship thus 
encourages people to regard their giving as a deliberate and 
responsible act of commitment; it is concerned, as the Bishop of 
Bedford has put it, with “raising our standards of discipline”. 


Christian discipline means, among other things, recognising 
that the use of all our money should reflect conscious and deliberate 
thought and careful judgement. For the individual Christian this 
involves a thoroughly calculating approach to giving. This in turn 
involves drawing up a budget, on a weekly, monthly or yearly 
basis, in which provision is made for all the main items of ex- 
penditure, and the available money divided in a suitable proportion 
between them. This in itself is a spiritual discipline, for as Monica 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal 


Dear Friends, 


“Thank heaven for litile girls 

For little girls get bigger every day. 
Thank heaven for little girls 

They grow up in the most delightful way”’ 


So sang Maurice Chevalier in Gigi. At the age of 80 he retires this 
year and | could not resist introducing his name into the Fraternal. 


But if you object that Chevalier is not the epitome of his song then 
what about Dame Edith Evans who at the age of 80 apparently has no 
thought of retiring. A T.V. documentary the other day discloses her as a 
charming little girl who has indeed grown up most delightfully. Who will 
forget her performance as Lady Bracknell in the Importance of Being 
Earnest. 


| am, however, thinking, in tribute, of the host of women (a bit older 
than little girls but rather less than 80!) who are ministers, deaconesses, 
members of diaconates and of the B.W.L., all of whom work so loyally for 
the denomination. To all such who have the handling of insurance matters 
for their churches or their people may | say that we are anxious to be of 
assistance. 


The women on our own staff are skilled in handling questions on 
insurance (skilled too in handling me for that matter) so we trust that the 
women of the denomination will write to us. 


If there is an insurance problem to be solved, then let us share that 
problem. 


Yours sincerely, 


C. J. L. COLVIN, 
General Manager 


Furlong remarked in an article in Punch (October, 1961), “a man 
who spends £1 a week on cigarettes and puts half-a-crown in the 
plate has made a confession of his faith”. Individually, then, we 
Christians have this responsibility for what we give. 


But also, corporately as a Church, we have a similar responsi- 
bility for what we spend. It is of the greatest importance that the 
Church should exercise just the same deliberate thought and 
prayerful judgement on how it spends the money it is entrusted 
with. A carefully calculated budget of expenditure must be drawn 
up, and church members informed clearly and in detail how their 
money has been spent in the past year, and is likely to be spent in 
the coming year. Not all churches show sufficient responsibility in 
this respect. A survey carried out by our Stewardship Department 
in 1965, commented on the unsatisfactory way in which many 
churches present particulars of their expenditure in their balance 
sheet. Details of ministerial stipend, for instance, are given in such 
a way as to suggest in some cases that the aim is to conceal rather 
than to reveal what the minister is being paid, his salary sometimes 
being lumped together with that of the caretaker, sometimes with 
no indication given of the composition of ministerial expenses, and 
so on. The church’s careful management of money, both in giving 
and in spending, is not merely a counsel of prudence, but a religious 
duty. 


All this, Christian Stewardship has been teaching with re- 
markable success in many churches. But as the movement has 
gathered momentum, and the administrative side of church life has 
become more and more efficiently organised, especially on the 
financial side, it is not surprising that some concern has been 
expressed that the encouragement of such a thoroughly calculating 
approach to giving and spending might well rob the Church of the 
opportunity for “spontaneous benevolence’’. Is there, in fact, room 
for the expression of both types of generosity we referred to at the 
beginning of this article, or does a highly organized church budget 
and pledged giving preclude the occasional and unexpected de- 
mand for which no system of planned giving can allow? 


One answer to this would be to recognise a double obligation 
in Christian giving, the limited one of providing for the Church 
and its proper needs, and the comparatively unlimited one of giving 
“alms”, as one writer in Theology (May, 1960) has done: 


“.. The first proceeds from the fact that we are members 
of a body, and therefore are responsible for undertaking 
a fair share of the cost of the work. . . . The other 
obligation, to give alms, proceeds directly from our Lord’s 
command to heal the sick and succour the distressed. In 
each case the appeal is to a different motive, the one to 
plain honesty, the other to our love for God and our 
neighbour”. 
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| The Diocese of Newcastle drew up an elaborate scheme of steward- 
ship based on this double obligation. The church makes known a 
' budget of its needs, and asks the individual member what share 
he is prepared to take in meeting them. These are his “dues”. 
“Alms” are whatever he may give over and above his dues. By 
thus distinguishing between these two forms of giving, it leaves 
' scope for the generous response to the new and occasional appeal 
which cannot be included in the budget. 


The chief criticism of a scheme of this kind is that is starts at 
. the wrong end. It makes the main part of our giving dependent on 
the needs of the church budget. But the question that Stewardship 
_ teaches us to ask ourselves is not ““How much does the church need 
to carry on its work?” but “What ought I, in recognition of all that 
God has given me, give back to Him of my time, talents and 

money?” Were that question to be faced honestly and with 

prayerful calculation by all our members, the local church, the 
_B.M.S. and the B.U. would all be assured of a regular income 
adequate to meet their estimated needs, nor would the springs of 
spontaneous generosity dry up. For Stewardship campaigns have 
proved over and over again that when that question is faced 
sincerely by any group of people, the results can be measured not 
only in terms of calculated and pledged generosity, but in a 
generosity that readily overflows such defined proportions in the 
light of a special or unforeseen appeal. 


In my own church, for instance, since adopting the principles 
of stewardship six years ago, our annual income, in direct giving, 
has risen from £2,500 to £6,000, most of it from pledged giving. In 
addition to this, we have always held an annual Gift Day, strictly 
for some “outside” cause not covered by our budget. Under 
stewardship this occasion for spontaneous giving has also shown 
a notable increase in gifts year by year. This was particularly so 
Jast year, when during the year we heard of the need for a new 
Landrover in Congo where one of our members is serving with 
the B.M.S. We immediately decided to organise the raising of a 
sufficient sum of money to purchase and send out this piece of 
equipment to the mission field, Within three months, with some 
help from other churches, just on £1,000 was raised for this by 
direct giving, all of which was over and above regular pledged 
giving. 


The ultimate standard to be accepted by us is surely that 
which Paul found and commended in the churches of Macedonia, 
of whom he said, “They gave according to their means, and beyond 
their means, of their own free will . .. but first they gave themselves 
to the Lord”, (2 Cor. 8; 3, 5). When giving is self-giving, it will not 
stop at pledged giving, though it needs to start there. Responsible 
stewardship will always keep the generous impulse alive. 


Eric SHARPE 
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Help your Congregation to 
help their Church 


USE 


SIMPLEX OFFERING 


ENVELOPES 


SUNDAY 
14-APR63 


SUNDAY 
7:-APR'63 


SIZES xaa 


These larger white envelopes are packed in attractive cartons, 
in sets of 52. Each pack individually numbered and Sunday 
dated. They only cost £5 Os. Od. for 50 sets which includes all 
printing and the addition of a sketch of your church or a 
symbol if required, and also all delivery and packing charges. 


Write for free samples and booklet to: 


SIMPLEX ENVELOPES 


: 6-8 ALIE STREET, LONDON E&1 ROYal 9922 
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TEACH YOURSELF 
RELIGIOUS GOBBLEDY GOOK * 


This word was invented by Maury Maverick in America, is classified as U.S. 
slang in dictionaries, and means pompous or pretentious unintelligible jargon. 


There are Teach Yourself books about nearly everything; they 
are the do-it-yourself kits of the would-be literate. You can teach 
) yourself about subjects as far removed alphabetically as amateur 
acting and Zen Buddhism, and as far removed in theme as Pericles 
and Judo, anthropology and card games for two. 

Happily, religion and philosophy have not been neglected. But 
_so far there has been no attempt to deal with a subject which is of 
_ great importance to those concerned with the language of religion. 
_No one has yet given us a Teach Yourself Gobbledygook! 


_ Words to dazzle 
| Gobbledygook is, of course, the name for ‘officialese’\ (which 
is itself a gobbledygook word for the jargon which seems to be 
essential to every subject today). And religion has more than its 
share of this. 

Let us then make a preliminary outline of the kind of book 
we need. We do not need it to understand religious gobbledygook 
_ words (for to understand them is to abandon them), but rather so 
| that we may recognize them if we are listeners and use them if we 
are preachers or writers. 
The essence of the study and its supreme aim is to acquire a 
vocabulary of words which will dazzle without illuminating, and 
| impress without leaving any impression. 

They may be variously described as U words, O.K. words, in 
words, must words, prestige words and status words. 

We begin with nouns. To be theologically ‘with it’ it is impera- 
tive to use abstract nouns instead of simple phrases, Consider the 
- following rules: 


Always be complex 

Never speak of meeting but always of encounter or ‘meeting 
up with’; not of talking, but of dialogue; not of taking part, but of 
participation; not of arranging, but of structuring; not of putting 
into practice, but of implementation; not of making oneself under- 
stood, but of communication. 

Other essential words include tension, involvement, confron- 
tation, and dimension. . 

When you have mastered these words (and given yourself bad 
marks if your prefix them with an article or if you use a simple 
form), it is too early as yet to try them out in sentences until after 
the next step which is the use of adjectives which are applicable 


to these nouns. 
*This article first appeared in “The Congregational Monthly” and is repro- 


duced here by kind permission of the Editor of that magazine and also of 
its author, a distinguished leader in the Congregational Church. 


we 


There is a very wide range of these prestige adjectives. Con- 
sider, for example, and learn how to attach the following to the 
nouns listed above: ; 

creative, meaningful, insightful (yes, we have met this one), 
responsible, open-ended, minimal, basic, contextual, dynamic, 
existential, fluid, static, ambiguous, integrated, ambivalent and | 
viable. 
Try fitting one, two or even three of these adjectives to any of | 
the nouns (remembering that some of these adjectives contradict | 
each other), a | 

The permutations and combinations are endless. Begin with 
simple combinations such as ‘creative and meaningful tension.’ 
Then move on to complicated ones such as ‘fluid and open-ended | 
contextual dialogue.’ 


Don’t be smug 


If it occurs to you that this last phrase really means no more 
than talking freely together, close your mind against such a thought 
otherwise you will never become an expert in gobbledygook. 

The next stage is to pass on to the learning of more nouns. Let 
me suggest the following: integration, fragmentation, polarity, | 
totality, validity, motivation, orientation, mutuality, dichotomy, - 
ecumenicity and image. 

When you have mastered these and find yourself using them | 
freely, you are not to be smug about your progress. True, you will 
now be able to impress your hearers or readers, but you are by no 
means the finished product as yet. | 

Your vocabulary must be further enlarged and this is the point — 
at which you introduce words which are taken directly from foreign 
languages or are newly minted out of foreign words. 


Invent new ones 


It is perhaps a shade old-fashioned to speak of Weltanshauung 
and Zeitgeist (but see below) and possibly eschaton has had its day. 
But have you thought of any of these words: 

agapeistic, empathy, heuristic, noosphere, or zymotic? 

And, best of all, have you thought of reaching the stage when 
you can invent new ones such as agorization (which means bringing 
things down to the level of the person in the shopping precinct), 
and theothanatoism (to describe the impact of the ‘God is dead’ 
school of writers)? 

Any student of language will tell you that there are some 
words which gravitate towards each other to form clusters. This is 
true also of gobbledygook. Consider the following: 

disclosure situation, anthropological insights, exploration in 
depth, grass roots, and frontier situation. 

Now try throwing them all in together. You will find yourself 
engaged in exploration in depth of anthropological insights into the 
disclosure situation at the grass roots on the frontier. What could 
be more rewarding than that? 


No language study is complete until the student has dipped 
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into its literature. There is no one book written entirely in gobble- 
dygook (though there are some which come very near to this ideal). 
Some good examples 

At present we must content ourselves with building up an 
anthology of examples. We would commend the following, drawn 
from recent practitioners of the subject: 

‘This dilution of apostolic personnel’ (meaning the defection 
of Judas Iscariot). 

“The historical impingement’ (meaning the Incarnation as an 
historic event). 

‘Christ was responsible to his own Zeitgeist even when tran- 
scending it’ (meaning —?). 

When this essential Teach Yourself book comes to be written, 
as written it should be, it will be dedicated to Humpty-Dumpty in 
Through the Looking-Glass. 

‘When / use a word, it means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less. The question is which is to be master—that’s 
all. Words have a temper. I can manage the whole lot of them! 
Impenetrability! That’s what I say.’ 

GORDON ROBINSON 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


We wish to apologise to T. S. Howie, and also to Pastor J. Vincent, 
for an error (which was printed in good faith, but was nevertheless an 
error!) in our last issue. Mr Howie and his wife have moved to a retire- 
ment address at Colwell Road, Freshwater, Isle of Wight; he was said 
to have settled in the pastorate at Colwell, but Mr Vincent is the pastor 
there, and Mr Howie pays warm tribute to the work which is being 
done by Mr Vincent. We regret any inconvenience caused by the slip. 

Calls have been accepted as follows:—G. Abraham-Williams, 
Chester Road, Sutton Coldfield; K. Apted, Redditch Fellowship of 
Churches; T. Bowman, Denmark Place, Camberwell; H. Burgess, St. 
Austell; W. G. Channon, London Road, Portsmouth; W. J. Chapman, 
Pontesbury; W. Clarke, Windsor Road, Slough; W. B. Cooke, High 
Road, Tottenham; J. Cooper, Shrewton, Wilts.; E. G. Davies, Wood- 
ingdean, Brighton; A. Duncan, Albemarle, Scarborough; D. J. Francis, 
Donnington Wood, Salop; C. L. Glasford, Maulden, Beds.; G. Glover, 
Fishponds, Bristol; D. H. C. Good, Fordhouses, Wolverhampton; P. 
Gouldson, Tabernacle, Wolverhampton; R. Hall, Cradley Heath, Staffs.; 
D. Harper, Garland Street, Bury St Edmunds; M. Heath, Llandrindod 
Wells; R. Lawrence, Great Victoria Street, Belfast; A. McNabb, 
Finaghy, Belfast; D. E. Miles, Hope, Bridgend, Glam.; D. Milner, Tetley 
Street Memorial, Bradford; H. Myrie, West Indies; B. Oman, Eden- 
bridge; H. Owen, New Brighton; F. F. Pepper, Smarden, Kent 
(honorary); R. R. Rogers, Tiverton; F. C. Rusbridge, Twerton, Bath; R. 
Smart, Littleover, Derby; H. Vellacott, Plashet Grove, East Ham; W. L. 
Wagnell, Breachwood Green, Herts.; R. Waterson, Daybrook, Notting- 
ham; D. West, Albany Park, Bexley; J. Williams, Bank Buildings, 
Weymouth; A. E. Wood, Combe Martin and Kentisbury; Sister Joan 


Magill, Purley; Sister Florence Bignell, Stocking Farm, Leicester. 
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From the Colleges: 

Spurgeon’s: K. Applegate, Herne Bay; J. Day, Redditch Fellow- 
ship of Churches. 

Northern: C. Rawlins, Dronfield, Sheffield. 

Bristol: K. Payne, Halton, Hastings. 

Cardiff: C. Pegler, Theodore Road, Hither Green. 

H. F. Sparks has been ordained as minister at Ilderton Road, 
Bermondsey. A. S. Arnold has gone te the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, U.S.A. R. Nunn is to become Assistant 
Youth Secretary, British Council of Churches. B. L. George and B. 
Pemberton go to educational appointments, G. Smith to the probation 
service, and S. Armitage is to be a child care officer. D. Lant, who has 
been in retirement since 1963, has joined the Roman Catholic Church. 

A. Hallworth goes into retirement, and we wish him many blessings 
and new opportunities of service and fulfilment. 

At the time of writing we hear of the illness of Stanley Gray, J. 
Harkus, and Noel Jenkins, and we wish them the blessing of restoration 
and healing. 

E. B. Greening, E. E. Peskett, and W. G. E. Thorne, have lost their 
life-partners, and to them we send the assurance of our prayers as they 
carry this most grievous burden of bereavement. No man, “save he who 
has felt the like’, can enter into full sympathy with them; but the rest - 
of us can pray. 


Obituary: 

A.L. Barnes. This devoted man of God, who goes from our midst 
at the age of 75, served for thirty years at Ebenezer, Coseley, by which 
he will be long remembered and honoured, as well as for six years at 
Breachwood Green, Herts., where his gifts were similarly appreciated. 

J. Child. Waving ministered at Crewe, Wheelock Heath, Great 
Broughton, Rishworth, Okehampton and Sourton, Quainton, Clipston, 
and Foxton with Husbands Bosworth, he has endeared himself to many 
folk and faithfully proclaimed the Gospel entrusted to him. We give 
thanks for this loyal worker of the Kingdom. 

T. Llanfair Cotes, known to us all as the distributor of this 
magazine for so many years, was a son of the manse, and combined a 
truly consecrated spirit with a keenly analytical mind. For some time he 
contributed the Scripture Notes in “The Christian Endeavour Times”, 
and held pastorates at Wellington, Barnsley, South Shields, Leeds, and 
Windsor. Always holding a high conception of the Ministry, he was 
ever a faithful pastor and friend, the present writer being among those 
whom he baptised. 

H. G. Drake. Having begun a teaching career, this brother felt 
the call of God to the ministry, and exerted his considerable gifts in 
pastorates at Brabourne, East Dereham, Bourne, Weston-super-Mare, 
Brixham, Ryde, Southampton, Gosport, Dartmouth, and Falmouth. 
Ever a “gracious man of God”, he eventually retired to Weston, in 
which district he served as a deacon of the Milton church, and put in 
further valuable work as Secretary of the Weston group of churches. On 
his ninetieth birthday he was preaching, but not long afterwards (and 
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only a few weeks after sustaining the loss of his wife) he was taken from 
us. We are glad to have known of this sturdy and diligent friend. 

Hugh Fraser. A former lay preacher, this servant of God entered 
the full-time ministry in 1936, serving at Belfast, Jarrow, and Russell 
Park, Bedford, during the course of a career which was characterised 
by his constant devotion to the place of the Scriptures in worship and 
in daily devotion. He also did valuable work as a hospital chaplain, and 
endeared himself to many sick folk by reason of his personal qualities 
_ of humility and compassion. 

Griffith J. Harris. Having held pastorates at Port Talbot, Newport 
~(Mon.), and Portsmouth, Griffith Harris distinguished himself in that 
which became his main work—the role of General Superintendent of 
the South Wales Area. Brotherly and gracious, he was a good friend to 
every minister, and to the churches, and one of his colleagues of that 
period has testified to the astonishingly painstaking way in which he 
' helped in the settlement of the right man in the right pastorate. 

Succeeded by Ingli James, he went into retirement, but was called back 
to serve again when his successor died, and once more, until a new 
' Superintendent could be appointed, he did splendid work as a leader and 
_ friend. 

C. E. Pugh, who died at the age of 89, had ministered at Newport 
(Mon.), but will chiefly be remembered for the thirty-five years of 
_ missionary service which he rendered for the BMS in Congo, during 
which time he also acted as BMS Congo Secretary. We honour his 
memory. 

T. E. Soddy, who died on his 92nd birthday, had lived a full life, 
during which he was present at the famous Welsh Revival (he was then 
assistant minister at Tredegarville), and held pastorates later at Coventry, 
Totnes, Bristol, Leeds, and Thaxted, serving also as Secretary of the 
Baptist Total Abstinence Association. A keen reader, he was a firm 
believer in the value of expository preaching, and we feel poorer for 
his passing. 

Cecil Thompson was cradled in Baptist tradition, having been 
the son of a deacon at Metropolitan Tabernacle and having moved 
quite naturally from there into Spurgeon’s College for his ministerial 
training. His first pastorate was at Grundisburgh, where, curiously 
enough, his great-great-grandfather had ministered for fifty years; there- 
after he served at Southend, then as forces’ chaplain in the 1914-18 war; 
after which he put in a long and fruitful pastorate at Clarence Park, 
Weston-super-Mare, pioneering the new cause at Milton. There followed 
a relatively short pastorate at Hawkhurst, from which he retired to 
Weston in 1954. A lively preacher, and an excellent organiser, he was 
also a generous-hearted man and possessed an immense amount of tact 
and wisdom. 

Sister Hazel Graham, who died at the age of 67, was rejected by 
the BMS on medical grounds, but her physical disadvantages were 
| balanced by very strong character, and she thereupon entered upon a 
wonderful ministry as deaconess, serving at Nottingham, Maidenhead, 
and Denmead, in addition to being a tutor for the HPU. Being obliged, 
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for health reasons, to retire at the early age of 58, she nevertheless 
served as President of Portsmouth and District BWL, and as Chairman 
of the Deaconesses, and will be remembered for the powerful and solid 
work she did for her Lord. 


Sister Olive Smith died at the age of 86. Having lost both parents 
whilst a young child, she had known deprivation, but did wonderful 
work for the King Edward Institution, as well as for the BWL, serving 
as deaconess at Charlestown, Bradford. Retiring in 1943, because of ill- 
health, she was always cared for by friends, and finally by the Home of 
the Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society at St Leonard’s-on-Sea. She will be 
remembered for her steadfast witness, despite adverse conditions which 
hampered her in many ways. 


To those who mourn the loss of these devoted workers we offer our 
true sympathy and the assurance of our prayers . 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


J. W. Beck of Tokoroa, New Zealand, was gardening on a Monday 
when he was called to his Lord. A good minister. We sympathise with 
his wife and family. A son is among our ranks. 


R. Millichamp has settled at Whakatane; P. A. C. Peters, George- 
town; L. Rankin, Rimutaka; Dr. A. J. Taylor, Tamaki, New Zealand. 


Changes in South Australia B.U.: K. H. Webb succeeds F. C. 
Aldis as Secretary. A. S. Tinsley is now full time Director of Church 
Extension. N. Adcock is at Flinders Street, Adelaide. 


In Victoria, A. E. Smith has gone to Rosebud; G. E. Merry is 
doing family counselling with Melbourne Family Care Organisation. 


New South Wales. I. W. Allen, Beza-Cooma ; T. W. Fist, Heath- 
cote-Engadine; G. C. Mitchell, Tamworth; J. B. Thompson, Mt Druitt— 
St. Mary’s. English friends will specially wish K. R. Manley blessing in 
his settlement at Pymble. D. A. C. Taplin, Epping. 


A splendid letter from Queensland enclosed subscriptions and 
mentioned F. T. Smith’s resignation from Brisbane City Tabernacle 
after a long and notable ministry. 


S. McKittrick was in Britain only a few days before returning to 
Australia as chaplain on a migrants’ ship. 


H. E. Evans and wife will soon be back in a New South Wales 
pastorate after lengthy vacation in England. 
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THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


DEVALUATION 
means we must add 
a minimum of 
£23,516 
to our 1967/68 budget 
making a revised total 


of 


L489.354 


We know your people will respond 
sacrificially to this new challenge that 
the Gospel may be effectively pro- 


claimed in ten countries. 


Gifts may be sent to: 


The General Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 

93 Gloucester Place, 

London, W.1. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hymns Today and Tomorrow, Erik Routley, Darton, Longman 
and Todd. Libra Paper-back Edition 9/6d. Library Edition 35/-, 


In his Introduction, the author writes “It will be part of my 
purpose to show to what an extent hymn singing at present Is a 


degenerate and even damaging activity; and how far this degeneracy | 


and damage can be replaced by creativeness and profit, if we allow 
ourselves to be critical and to enjoy our use of hymns”. This book 
then, which is “not about the music of hymns, but about their 
words” is surely for us, who are week by week planning and 
leading a worship in which hymns play an important part. 


The author is speaking to us in our language, and what he has 
to say is indeed disturbing. Let the reader, for instance, follow the 
account (in chapter one) of the subtle development in our hymns 
of the image of Father, or of Shepherd; and weigh carefully the 


section on the Atonement (chapter three); all this and much more | 
will go to justify Mr Routley’s claim that some hymn singing is | 


degenerate and damaging. 


There is much to encourage and stimulate if we have the will to 
be critical: the discussion in chapter five (“Images for Today’) on 
what is fundamental to a scriptural hymn, and the practical guidance 
for us in chapter six (“The Choice of Hymns”) with its reminder 


of the great possibilities of Free Church Worship, but how easily | 


it can degenerate into “a disorganised heap of pious actions”. 


Chapter seven is “On Editing Hymnals”, and the last is entitled | 
“Hymns for Tomorrow”. This final chapter will surely make us | 


feel it is our urgent business to know what is happening in the new 
hymn singing, and help our people share in the best of it. 


NOEL JENKINS | 


The Calendar and Lectionary: A Reconsideration by the Joint 
Liturgical Group, Edited by Ronald C. Jasper. Oxford University 
Press. 7/6d. 


The first chapter by H. de Candole on the Christian calendar 
repays the most careful reading. A wealth of information is com- 
pressed into 14 pages. Tracing the origin of Sunday in place of the 
Sabbath, he then explains the Easter cycle of observances which 
includes both Lent and Pentecost. The Christmas cycle, including 
of course Epiphany is likewise dealt with. Advent is shown to have 
a different meaning as preparation for Christmas than Lent for 
Faster. In order to give sufficient attention to the Old Testament 
contribution to Advent, it is recommended that the seasonal 
lections begin nine Sundays before Christmas. Throughout Advent 
the main or. controlling lection is from the Old Testament. Too 
often we have allowed Advent to be curtailed or even ignored by 
the encroachment of Christmas carols (no doubt yielding in part to 
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‘the commercial pressure which starts the Christmas season in a 
secular sense earlier and earlier each year!) Yet woe betide the 
‘minister who chose all Easter Day hymns for Maundy Thursday 
or Good Friday! 


A casual glance at a sentence in the second chapter was 
sufficient to reveal the authorship to anyone already acquainted 
with the vocabulary and style of Neville Clark! This chapter ex- 
plains the way in which the lectionary was planned and the reasons 
for it. 


There then follows the calendar itself, setting out themes for each 
Sunday of the year. The lectionary sets out the actual readings 
based on these themes. Lections from Old Testament, Epistle and 
Gospel are provided for two years. The controlling lection is given 
in heavy type. From Christmas until Ascensiontide this is from the 
Gospel; from Pentecost until Advent it is from Acts or the Epistles. 
The link between the readings has been most thoughtfully made. 
For those interested in the use made of various parts of the Bible 
tables are provided in the Appendices. 


This is a fascinating book for anyone at all interested in the use 
of the Bible in public worship. It is the reviewer’s hope that it will 
be widely read and that in Bible-loving churches its proposals will 
find acceptance, particularly in regard to the reading of Old 
Testament, Epistle and Gospel in our Sunday services. 


JAN MALLARD 


* Gabriel Marcel, S. Keen. Carey Kingsgate Press, 6s. 


Dr. Sam Keen has done a useful piece of work in condensing 
into some fifty pages a digest of this twentieth century philosopher. 
It is an honest appraisal of Marcel’s thought and admirably intro- 
duces one to a philosophy which insists on the sacred quality and 
dignity of human life. This is refreshing in a day when man is 
largely expendable and fidelity and faith are held lightly. “Does an 
absolute commitment demand that one can be committed to an 
Absolute Personal Being?” Keen asks, and categorically asserts 
that ‘“Marcel’s answer is that it ultimately does.” 


* Making Ethical Decisions, Howard C. Kee. Carey Kingsgate 
Press, 6s. 


This is not a difficult book to read, nor can it be taken as a 
guide to ethics. Dr. Howard C. Kee, the author, admits his book 
does not give specific answers which solve every reader’s problems, 
but does suggest material that may be helpful as the reader works 
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out his own replies. The book asks a number of questions relevant 
to our modern situation and the chapter on the sacredness of 
marriage, while avoiding a dogmatic conclusion, is thought 
provoking. 


J. TWEEDLEY 


* Both these titles are now available from the Lutterworth Press who have 


taken over the whole of the Makers of Contemporary Theology and the 


Laymans’ Theological Library series. 


Myth and Truth, John Knox. Carey Kingsgate Press, 12/6d. 


Many of us might well think we would have little common | 


ground with the writer of this book, but there is relevant dis- 
cussion here well worth our attention. In contrast with what we 
might expect, Professor Knox builds on the Christian conviction 
of the transcendence of God: “God’s thoughts are not our thoughts 
and his ways are not our ways. This is not merely a fact about 
God; it belongs to his very nature as God that this should be true. 
The word ‘God’ is emptied of all meaning unless this transcendence 


is affirmed.” So that when we are speaking of what God “has done” 


we cannot be speaking literally; but does this mean, then, that what 


God has done has not really happened at all? On the contrary. So 


for the story of the Creation and the Fall, it is not enough to say 
that this describes man’s condition, as though it were merely a 
kind of parable, or as though it can be replaced by the abstract 
ideas it sets forth; it is not enough to say “It is as though this 
happened”; the Christian conviction is “This happened’”—no less. 
Although it is not the kind of happening which, if we were well 
enough informed, might be given dates in time and located precisely 
in earthly or stellar space. 


Behind this book is the conviction that science and religion each 
speaks a different language, and though each language can be 
understood, neither can be exhaustively translated into the other. 
In using the word “myth” in relation to religious truth he admits, 
however, “Time may prove, of course, that because of long- 
standing connotations, the term is not salvable for Christian use.” 


The 83 pages of this book are the text of five lectures given to 
students at the University of Virginia during 1963-64, and Knox 
looks at the doctrines of Creation and the Fall, Incarnation and 
Redemption, and the Last Things. It is remarkable, however, that 
he neither deals with, nor even so much as mentions the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. This is disappointing. Here is, nevertheless 
a stimulating book, which can make a useful basis for a series of 
discussions in a local Fraternal. 


NogEL JENKINS 
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Christian Education and the Bible. D. S. Hubery. Religious 

Education Press. 8/6d. 

The author, who worked in close association with Mr Ernest 
Hayes for a number of years, knows the difficulties which face the 
teacher today. He never minimises these but constructively criticizes 
various approaches to the message of the Bible and helpfully 
suggests methods of interpreting the Book to young children, boys 
and girls, and young people. Modern knowledge must be taken 
into account and care must be taken to avoid teaching children 
what may have to be “corrected, or modified” in adolescence. The 
author argues the relevancy of the Scriptures to our modern 
situation. His guide-lines in dealing with the Bible in teaching 
young people, using its material for character building are worth 
careful consideration. I commend the book to any who have the 
responsibility of teaching children and young people today. 

J. TWEEDLEY 


The Storyteller in Religious Education. Jeanette Perkins Brown. 

Religious Education Press. 10/6d. 

A very helpful book for those seeking to make an effective 
impact upon children and young people by means of “the story”. 
Much that is written is elementary but that enhances the value of 
the book because we tend to miss the obvious in regard to story 
telling. The storyteller is warned against talking down to one’s 
audience and is encouraged to develop the art of making the 
characters of the story come alive, It is an old book—first published 
in America in 1951 and in England in 1956. This edition is the 
Second impression. J. TWEEDLEY 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE B.M.F, LIBRARY 

Allen: Hymns and the Christian Faith. Beasley-Murray: Preach- 
ing the Gospel from the Gospels. Bouquet: Comparative Religion 
and Sacred Books of the World. Bull: Tibetan Tales. Coggan: The 
Prayers of the N.T. Criswell: The Holy Spirit in To-day’s World. 
Davis: A Question of Conscience. Eccles: Life and Politics. 
Edwards: The Religious Affections. Ferre: God’s New Age. 
Franks: The Doctrine of the Trinity. Garrett: Christian Worship. 
Glover. The Jesus of History. Happold: Religious Faith and 
Twentieth-Century Man. Hayden: Preaching through the Bible (vols. 
1 and 2). Hordern: Speaking of God. Huxtable: The Preacher's 
Integrity. Kitchen: Ancient Orient and O.T, Larson: Dare to Live 
Now. Lubac: The Religion of Teilhard de Chardin. Martin: A 
Sociology of English Religion. Micklem: Contemporary Prayers 
for Public Worship. Micklem: Christian Thinking To-day. Morgan: 
The Crises of the Christ. Nineham: The New English Bible 
Reviewed. Phillips: Ring of Truth. Rhys & Palmer: The ABC of 
Church Music. Rowley: Worship in Ancient Israel. Russell: The 
Jews from Alexander to Herod. Seeley: Ecce Homo, Snaith: The 
Seven Psalms. Turnbull: If J had only One Sermon to Preach. Wallis 
& Bennett: Two Thousand Tongues to Go. Wilson: The Church 
Grows in Canada. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 
Telephone: 01-476 5065 


My dear Brother Minister, 


| imagine that you have a few problems of your own to cope with and 
| sympathise for | have one very big problem that | would like to share 
with you. 


My difficulty is that | am not quite sure what is going to happen so far 
as my problem is concerned but | would like to tell you the facts. 


We are facing a major financial crisis regarding our work at Green- 
woods. The overall ‘‘deficit’” on the Greenwoods account for the present 
financial year which ends in June looks like being in the region of eight 
thousand pounds and we are no longer able to bear such a deficit as if it 
were allowed to continue it would place the whole financial structure of the 
Mission in jeopardy. 


We have just issued an Appeal to Essex business men to try to raise | 


a minimum of five thousand pounds to enable us to carry on the work for 
an extra year or so whilst we try to re-organise the financial structure of 
the work carried on at Greenwoods. Just about the time this letter is printed 
we shall be holding various committees to come to a final decision and 
although | am very much in the dark regarding the outcome of the Appeal 
there is a distinct possibility that we may have to take the decision to close 
the work down. | would emphasize that this is not a foregone conclusion 
but there is a distinct possibility that we shall have to do so. 


My Church Council Executive are naturally anxious not to close down 
unless we are forced to do so and we have determined that before we 
actually do close the work down we will tell our constituency about the 
situation to see if there is any possibility of our obtaining the necessary 
five thousand pounds from our friends. 


| have hesitated to write in this strain but after careful consideration 
| have decided that | ought to tell our Ministers just what is in the wind 
and to ask for their prayers and for the prayers of their people that we 
may be guided aright within the next few weeks. 


| know that | will have your sympathy and understanding and that if | 
should have to write to you along these lines at the beginning of May you 
will do what you can to help. 


Meanwhile | send my warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on 
you and on your own work. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL 
Superintendent of the Mission 
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CHURCH MAGAZINES AND NEWSLETTERS 


The Baptist Union sends out a monthly news paragraph 
to some 600 editors of Baptist church magazines and news- 
letters. For example, for January 1968, the paragraph was a 
New Year’s message from the President, Dr J. Ithel Jones. 


If you would like to have these paragraphs in future 
please write to me at the Baptist Church House. 


If you are thinking of redesigning your magazine or 
newsletter | can let you see a number of attractive examples, 
either in printed form or duplicated. 


On the other hand, if you think that yours is a particularly 
attractive magazine or newsletter! shall be glad to have some 
samples to show others. Would you be willing to explain costs 
eic if | put enquirers into touch with you? 


We are very glad to receive each month a number of 
magazines and newsletters. These eventually find their way 
to the Visitors’ Room where they are seen by many people. 


4 Southampton Row, 


London, W.C.1. R. W. THOMSON 
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THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


All future orders should be sent direct to the Publishers, 
address below, from whom details of the editions and prices 
can be obtained. 


The Baptist Hymn Book Companion—a new and 
completely revised edition of this invaluable guide to hymns, 
their authors and composers, has recently been published at 27/6 
in a cloth cover with an attractive dust jacket. This makes a good 
present, place your order now. 


Profits from these publications are distributed to widows and 
orphans of Baptist Ministers and Missionaries and the: Home 
Work Fund of the B.U. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 
Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Use 


THE 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 


in your Church Youth Work 


@ A Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per cent Baptist 


@ The Church has full control of membership, appointment of 
officers, religious instruction and finances. 


@ Training courses available for officers. 


Free literature from 


BAPTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Brigade House, Parsons Green, London, S.W.6 


ARUNDEL HOUSE > 


Special terms for ministers, missionaries, their families, — 
deaconesses and the widows of ministers during October 
to March (except for Christmas). 


For everyone the low cost 
Monday lunch to Friday lunch: 
£4 single £7 double 
Friday dinner to Monday breakfast: 
£4 single £7double  __ 
during October to March (except Christmas) 
(10 per cent service charge extra) 
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Apply: 
The Manageress, 
Arundel House, 
Arundel Terrace, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


Telephone: Brighton 64558 


WHATCANWEDOFOR } 
LEPROSY SUFFERERS? } 


94 years ago—when The Leprosy Mission began, we could only — Se 
give them food and shelter and ease their path to death. : 
50 years ago—by injections of hydnocarpus oil, we could 
delay the progress of the disease. 
Today—we can destroy the bacilli in the body; prevent or 
correct deformities and restore the patients’ self-respect; 
and at all times can offer them the comfort of the Gospel. — 
THE LEPROSY MISSION—is a Christian organisation, co- 
operating with about 85 Churches and Societies, including 
many Baptist Societies, in the campaign against leprosy. 
Deputation visits, with or without films, arranged on application. 


[The LEPROSY MISSION )} 
[_tormeny THE MISSION To PERS} 


7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex 


